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Changing Pattern of 
the American Population® 


UR country has experienced 
a marked spurt in popula- 
tion since the beginning of 
World War II. The census of 1950 
showed a decennial increase of about 
19,000,000, the rate of growth being 
14.5 percent, or fully twice the rate 
1930 and 1940. Further- 


more, well over 5,000,000 have been 


between 


added to our population in the short 
the 
bringing the figure at present to 
more than 156,500,000. The outlook 


for continued growth is bright, and 


period — since recent Census, 


we shall probably reach the 200,- 
000,000 mark well before the end of 
the century. 

The 


growth reflects essentially the gen- 


acceleration in population 
‘eral increase in marriages and births. 
3y 1946 the marriage rate in the 
United States was at an 
high of 16.4 per 1,000—more than 
twice the rate in 1932. The birth 
rate reached a level of 26.6 per 1,000 
in 1947, the highest in a quarter of 


all-time 


a century. Even more impressive is 
the record with respect to the num- 


ber of births. In the past five years 
more than 18,500,000 babies were 
born in our country; in 1951 alone 
the number reached a high mark of 
3,833,000. ‘ 

These facts clearly indicate that 
the environment in which we live is 
conducive to family life and that this 
institution will continue to flourish 
as the fundamental unit of our so- 
ciety. During the past decade the 
number of families increased by 
about 25 percent — from approxi- 
mately 32,000,000 to 40,000,000. 
With such large numbers, it is in- 
deed fortunate that the 
people have developed various means 


American 


to safeguard the economic security 
of the family. Through private Life 
insurance, 86,000,000 people have 
accumulated over $250,000,000,000 
of protection. Although the United 
States has only about 7 percent of 
the world’s population, its people 
three quarters of the 
world’s Life insurance. In addition 


to the coverage which private Life 


own about 


insurance has provided to meet the 


*This article is based upon a lecture, “Population Trends and Their Impact on Life Insurance,” 


by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Second \ 
Company, delivered at the School 
16, 1982. 


ice-President and Statistician ; . 
of Business Administration, University of Connecticut, on April 


»f the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
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needs of the individual family, there 
are the basic benefits accruing from 
Social Security and National Serv- 
\ll these forms 
the 


family the most secure in the world. 


ice Life Insurance. 


of protection make American 


Favorable economic conditions 
are adding further to the financial 
security of our people. There are 
now close to 62,000,000 workers in 
the civilian labor force. Our average 
annual income is now about $3,300 
per family. Never before have earn 
ings been so large, even when ad 
1939 dollars. A 


significant factor in our economy 1s 


justed in terms of 


the increase in the number of women 
the labor totalling 
19,000,000. Married women, in par 


in force, now 
ticular, have swelled the ranks of 


the working population; many are 



































1940 


ton Life insurance Compeny 


going back to gainful employment 
after their children have grown up. 
The family 


benefited greatly from the continued 


American has also 


declines in mortality. Our communi 
ties, too, have gained immeasurably, 
for they have been relieved of the 
heavy burden of supporting large 


numbers of indigent widows and 


orphans. Under current mortality 


conditions, the number of families 


broken in the course of a year by 


the death of husband or wife is actu 
ally one third less than would have 
the ce under conditions of 
only 50 years ago. Due to the marked 
improvement the 


child-rearing ages, the incidence of 


been ase 


in mortality at 
orphanhood has been reduced by an 
of 
course, apparent that the financial 


even larger proportion. It is, 
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protection of the family against early 
widowhood and orphanhood con 
tinues to be of the utmost impor 
half of all the deaths 
among men in our country are at 


tance. One 


the ages under 65 years; one death 
out of every five occurs under age 
45. More thirds of the 
death claim payments by the Met- 


than two 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
are to beneficiaries ot p lieyhe ders 
. Last 
year the Company paid out nearly 
$160,000,000 for policyholders who 
died between the ages of 45 and 64. 


who die before reaching age 65 


Phe sex difference in mortality 
the for 
the breadwinner to protect the fi- 


likewise underscores need 
nancial security of his dependents. 
Chus, for a couple at the same age, 
the chance that the wife will outlive 
her husband is 3 in 5; when she is 
the younger by five years, it is 7 in 
10. This situation results in a larger 
widows than widowers, 


number of 


the proportion now being 3 to 1. 
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lhe 


lation has been undergoing signifi 


age distribution of the popu 


cant changes, the details of which 
appear in the accompanying chart 
\s a consequence of the recent rise 
in the birth rate, the proportion ot 
children under 5 years of age has 
increased from 8.0 to 10.8 percent 
of the total population between 1940 
and 1950, thereby the 


[he 


percentage of older people has been 


reversing 


trend in evidence since 18600. 


rising steadily for an even longer 
time. In 1950 the proportion at ages 
65 and over was 8.2 percent-——ex 
actly twice that at the turn of the 
century. 

Che recent bumper crop of chil 
dren and the increasing number of 
ib 


lems to many communities through 


the aged present challenging pr 


out the country. These problems can 
be resolved constructively through 
our great productive capacity, the 
vitality of our people, and our demo- 


cratic way of life. 


Results of an Effective Tuberculosis Control! Program 


apenas results have been 
reported recently in the treat- 


ot 


ment tuberculosis with new 
drugs (the isonicotinic acid hydra- 
zides), but of 


this therapy will take some time. 


definitive evaluation 


However, it is clear even at this early 
date that the control of the disease in 
the population as a whole will con- 
tinue to depend primarily on the ap 
plication of certain fundamentals, 
namely, a vigorous and continuing 
case-finding 


program, prompt and 


adequate treatment of patients found 


to have active tuberculosis, followed 
by rehabilitation and medical super 
An 
integrated effort of this kind, coupled 


with preventive measures and health 


vision for as long as necessary. 


education, will produce the best re- 
sults in the long run. 

The effectiveness of such a com- 
prehensive program is demonstrated 
by the experience of the Metropoli 
tan Life Insurance Company in con 
trolling tuberculosis among its em 
ployees. The case-finding program 
is based upon medical examination 
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of Company employees annually, or 
oftener if the findings or history sug- 
For 
examinations 
()thce 


gest its advisability two 
these 


the 


over 
decades now 
of employees at Hiome 
have imecluded 


the chest; 


routine fluoroscopy of 


whenever this discloses 


abnormalities or there 1s any susp 


cion of tuberculosis arising trom the 
or the finding of the 
\-ray 


made. by 


medical history 
medical examination, film 


of the 


all 


chest is also these 


procedures, cases of pul 


i¢tive 


monary tuberculosis among employ 


No less than 


disc vere d 


ees are detected early 
70 percent 


the 


Cases 


in past two decades have been 


in the minimal stage; only 3 percent 
advanced 


the 


were tar 


\pphleants for 


employment at Home Office 


have also received a medical and 


fluoroscop and for 


| examination, 


many years a chest X-ray film has 
heen made routinely. This systemati 
screening of applicants for employ 
ment and employees has been a 
major factor in the reduction of new 
cases of tuberculosis among em- 
ployees from 5.5 per 1,000 in 1929 
1932 to 0.3 in 1948-1951 

Kmployees found to have active 
tuberculosis have been brought 
under treatment 
sible 
the Sanatorium at 
N. Y., which the 
lished in 


1945. The 


as promptly as pos 
11 
Mount McGregor, 


Most ot them were cared fo 


Company estab 
1913 and operated until 


chances of success 


nl 


treatment were furthered by the 


i not he eee untied 
at dinall b 

+ The analysis of this 
Sanatorium 


Sanatorium sea 


¢ patients was g t a few cases 
part of the experience 


less tha three nths ter admiss 
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payment of cash disability benefits 
while the sick employee was receiv- 
ing treatment, free of charge, and by 
the prospect ot suitable employmen 
health. This 


alleviated the economic burden 


when restored to not 


milly 
ot the patient but also lessened the 
the disease on 


emotional impact ot 


the patient and his family. The Com 


any has long followed the principle 


that the patient was not to return to 


work until he was able to be on the 
job full time. 

It is not surprising, then, that the 
results were favorable. For the 1,373 
employees treated for tuberculosis at 
the 1919 to 


close, 58 percent were in satisfactory 


Sanatorium from its 
condition on discharge,* and 35 per- 
cent still showed evidence of active 
The 


died at the Sanatorium. Among cases 


disease. remaining 7 percent 
with minimal disease on admission, 
the proportion whose condition was 
satisfactory on discharge reached 73 
percent, compared with 55 percent 


the moderately advanced, and 36 


for 
percent for the far advanced. Only 1 
cases admitted with 
at the 
the mortality at 
Sanatorium the 
()f the patients admitted dur- 


ing 1933 to 1945, only 3 percent died 


percent of the 


minimal disease died Sana- 


torium. Moreover, 


the declined over 


years 


there, compared with 9 percent for 
the period 1919 to 1932. 

The long 
show 


lable 


term results of treatment 


an equally striking picture.? 


l gives the fac ts as of the 10th 


arged from the 
are “ n the 
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ABLE 1 
10 YEARS AFTER 
RIUM, BY STAGE OF 


At work or abl 
Unable to work 
Known disab lity from 
tuberculosis 
Retired 
Ability to work unknowt 
Dead... 


Untraced 


auniversary of all cases discharged 
from the Sanatorium in 1939 or in 
prior years. Of these, four fifths were 
known to be living and about two 
thirds were at work or able to work 
at th 
portions 
of the 


10th anniversary. 


These pro 


varied according to the 


disease on admission. 
the 


with 


stage 
Phe 


were 


minimal 
fifths at 


results in cases 


excellent, four 
work or able to work 10 years after 
discharge. 

The mortality of employees sub- 


sequent to discharge from the Sana- 


torium has been relatively low, even 


when measured by a rigorous stand- 
ird—-namely, that among their co- 
workers in the Metropolitan. The 
latter have a record substantially 
better than that of the general popu 
lation. Of the 1,142 
charged between 1919 and 1945 who 


patients dis 


are included in the follow-up study, 
311 
the 


are known to have died up to 
1 first dis- 
charge. This is approximately three 


1949 anniversary of 
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DISEASE ON ADMISSION 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF TUBERCULOUS EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO STATUS 
DISCHARGE FROM METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY SANATO 
PATIENTS DISCHARGED DURING 1919-1939 


STAGE ON ADMISSION 


MopDERATELY | 


INIMAIL ADVANCED | 


times the number that would have 


died if the tuberculous group had 
experienced the same death rates by 
and their fellow 


scx em- 


the 


age as 
ployees. Covering, as it does, 
experience on all cases, regardless of 
stage on admission and condition at 
discharge, this is a remarkably low 
ratio. 

the 
mortality record among patients who 
had 


\s Table 2 shows, for all minimal 


Particularly noteworthy is 


minimal disease at admission 
cases the mortality is only 51 percent 
higher than in the general employee 
experience, and for those who were 
discharged in satisfactory condition, 


only 22 


this 
this 


gauged by the fact 


it was percent above 


rigorous standard. How good 
result 
that 


other 


is may be 


overweight and a number of 


impairments are associated 

with as great or greater degrees of 
zs 

excess mortality. 


The 


record of these employees reflects 


favorable post-Sanatorium 
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TABLE 
DISCHARGED FROM THE 


May 1952 


RATIO OF ACTUAL TO ExpECTED DEATHS AMONG TUBERCULOUS EMPLOYEES 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY SANATORIUM 


From 1919 to 1945, AND TRACED TO ANNIVERSARY IN 1949, BY STAGE 


(DeATH RATE AMONG ALL COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


STAGE ON ADMISSION 


All stages 
Minimal 
Moderately vwivanced 


| ar 


4 ly anced 


the careful program of rehabilitation 
ind close medical supervision that 1s 
maintained for them when they re- 
turn to work. This program at the 
Office 


medical examinations ; special medi- 


Llome consists of regular 


cal check-ups, including X-ray 


putum examinations; periods of 


modified treatment at home or 


rest 
elsewhere as a prophylactic measure 

following serious illness or sut 
and prompt attention to signs 


symptoms of reactivation of the 


disease, with resumption of treat- 
ment if that is considered necess iy 


advisable. 
The over-all results of the Com- 


or 


pany's tuberculosis program among 
employees is reflected in a decline in 
from the disease to 

LOO.O00, or 


their death rate 


than 10 pet about 


Sex Ratio in the 


ratio of males to females in 
adult the 
States has been decreasing 


abe rut 


7. 
the 


United 


population in 


steadily for four decades. In 


1910, there were 1,097 men for every 
and over. 


1,000 women at ages 21 


DISEASE ON ADMISSION AND CONDITION ON DISCHARGE 


100 PERCENT 
CONDITION ON DISCHARGE 


SA TISPACTORY | UNSATISFACTORY 


194 


199 
iam 


4109 


half that in the general population. 
The reduction in the rate also has 
been more rapid for them than for 
the general population, the declines 
1919-1924 being 90 


percent, respectively. 


since and 79 

The long and intimate experience 
of the Company’s physicians with 
tuberculosis has clearly 
the 


be brought under control. For tuber- 


pulmonary 


demonstrated that disease can 


culous patients in whom the disease 


is detected early, and who receive 


good medical treatment and proper 
the 
only a little 
greater than for their fellow workers 


medical supervision afterward, 


chances of dying arc 


who do not have the disease. Their 
prospects are excellent for returning 
to work and living out a normal life 
time 


Adult Population 


By 1940 the sexes in our country 


were numerically balanced ; a decade 


later the 


with 966 of them 


outnumbered, 
1,000 


nen were 


for every 
women. 


The decreasing proportion of men 
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in the population is accounted for 
hy a variety of factors. One has been 
the changing character of our immi- 
gration. The relatively high ratio of 
men to women in 1910 reflected the 
preponderance of males among the 
immigrants flocking to our shores 
the turn of the century. 
However, the effect of this influx 


around 


has been wearing off as the foreign 


SEX RATIO OF THE PoPUL 
Eacu STATE 


| 
| 
MALES PER 1,000 


FEMALES 


UNITED STATES 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


MIDDLE ATLANTI\ 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Fast NortH CENTRAI 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


ea) 
O07 
Yb 
1,066 


044 


West Nortu CENTRA 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Kansas 


1,053 
1,012 

973 
1,147 
1,100 
1,019 
1,003 








SoutTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Dist. of Columbia 


Source of basic data: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
and 1950. Series PC-14, No. 3 
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from the 


two 


born have been passing 
in the 
the 

reversing 


scene. Moreover, past 
immigrants 


the 


decades, most of 


have been females, 


situation earlier in our history. 
\nother factor tending to decrease 
the sex ratio has been the general 
aging of the population. More boys 
than girls are born each year, but 
of the death rate 


because higher 


ATION AT AGES 21 AND OVER 
, 1950 AND 1940 


MALES PER 1,000 
FEMALES 


Soutu ATLANTIC—-C¢ 


Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


East South CENTRAI 
Kentucky 
7 ennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


WEsT South CENTRAI 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


MOUNTAIN 
Montana ‘ 1,216 
Idaho 1,172 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


1,238 
1,032 
1,083 
1,114 
1,022 


1,377 


PAciFIc 
Washingtor 
Oregon 
California 


1,117 
1.087 
1,039 

| | 

= 

Over. bv 


Population 21 Years Old and States, 1940 
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mong males their numerical advan- 


tave is diminished with each ad- 
vance in age until women are in the 
‘rity past midlife. Consequently, 
population 


poy where the propor- 


past 
as it is in the United States, 


tion of people middle age is 
rising, 
there is a definite tendency for the 
sex ratio to decrease. The ratio of 
males to females in the adult popu 
lation in the United States has also 
heen lowered by the war losses and 


by the stationing of men overseas 
The recent shift in the sex ratio 
In the decade 


number of 


has been nationwide. 
1940-1950, the men in 


relation to ages 21 and 
State but 


one, namely, Rhode Island 


women at 


over decreased in every 
In gen 
eral, the reduction in the sex ratio 
the 
States which had the greatest excess 
in Nevada the 


1,000 


has been relatively greatest in 


of men, For example, 


number of men per 
dropped from 1,377 to 1,171, no less 


women 


than 15 percent, between 1940 and 
1950. In Idaho the corresponding 
from 1,172 to 1,086, 
\rizona from 1,114 to 1,021 

It is apparent from these figures 
that still in 


i some parts of the country 


decrease 


was 
and in 
men are the majority 
They 
mtnumber women in all of the West 
States and 


1, and in some of the Mid 


ern except Colorado 


Californi 
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western States. The 


ratio is lowest in the eastern part of 


farming sex 
the country, particularly in the New 
Iengland and Middle Atlantic States. 
The Southern States generally have 
sex ratios only slightly below that 
for the country as a whole. In the 
District of Columbia, because of the 
large clerical force needed by gov 
ernmental agencies, there were only 
855 men for every 1,000 women in 
1950, a lower figure than for any 
State. 

The wide geographic differences 
in the sex ratio have been brought 
about in large measure by the move- 
ment of population within the United 
States. In the past, more men than 


women tended to migrate to such 


areas as the Mountain States and 
the Far West, where pioneer con 
ditions existed and the comforts of 
This 


ment, in turn, decreased the relative 


civilization were few. move- 


number of men in the Fast. Internal 
migration still persists and will con- 
tinue to influence the sex ratio of the 
various regions in the future, even 
though the disparity between the 
number of men and women migrants 

The 


long-term trend is downward in all 


has heen greatly narrowed 
parts of the country, and the num 
her of States where men are in the 
majority is rapidly decreasing 


Small-Boat Accidents Take Many Lives 


Aroutr 1,200 people a year are 
Z \ drowned in our country in ac 


cidents involving small boats. There 


seems to be little awareness that the 


oss of life in such mishaps is so high 


or that the toll has increased in the 
past decade. Small-boat accidents 
receive little notice while widespread 
publicity attends mishaps on larger 


craft, such as the capsizing of the 
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off Montauk Point, L. L., 
last September, with a loss of 45 


Pelican 


lives. Yet, accidents involving small 


motor-driven boats, rowboats, ca- 
noes, and the like contributed four 
out of every five drownings result 
ing from water transportation mis 
1949, the latest 


which official data are available tor 


haps in year for 
the general population of the United 
States. 

In order to bring about a reduc- 
tion in the number of such deaths, 
it is essential to know the circum 
stances surrounding them. An in- 
sight into the details is available 
from the death claim records of 207, 
Industrial policyholders of the Met 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
who were drowned in small-boat ac 
cidents in 1950 and 1951. 

Such accidents occur throughout 
the year, but they exact their highest 
death toll the 
recreational activities 


in summer, when 
at 


peak. In this study, about half of 


are their 
all the drownings took place in the 
three months June through August. 
The fall and spring seasons each ac- 
fifth of the 


winter, when 


counted for about one 
the 
water sports are at a nunimum, con 


tributed the smallest toll 


fatalities, while 


As might be expected, males ac 
counted for more than 90 percent 
the 
The fa- 
talities are distributed over the vari- 


of the deaths; only 17 out of 


total of 207 were females. 
ous periods of life, from the school 
ages up to old age. However, there 


is a moderate peak at 15-24 years, 
that age group contributing about 


one quarter of the total mortality. 
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\t ages 65 and over fatalities were 
very few, suggesting that old people 
generally consider boating too stren- 
uous an activity. 
Motor-driven craft—very largely 
boats equipped with outboard motors 
were involved in about three fifths 
f the drownings in which the type 
stated. Rowboats ac 


f craft was 


counted for an additional quarter, 


while canoes, rafts, kayaks, and 
other craft were re sponsible for the 
remainder, It is noteworthy that in 
a similar study about 15 years ago, 
drownings from rowboats were pre 
dominant and outnumbered, by a 
wide margin, the toll :from motor 
driven boats. Drownings involving 
sailboats are apparently quite rare 
In the present survey, no fatalities 
of this type were reported, and in 
the earler study there were only 
of 


Special interest attaches to the 


three out 100 records reviewed. 


type of activity in which persons 
were engaged just before they were 
drowned. In about three fifths of the 
cases the person was out fishing; 
the high proportion reflects the great 
popularity of this sport. Cruising or 
rowing took 


about one fifth of the lives. Other 


about for pleasure 


activities included duck hunting, the 


use of boats for transporting people 


or heavy materials, and the testing 
of boats 


Small-boat accidents result from 
a variety of causes. Sudden storms, 
high winds, 


and dangerous water 


conditions play 
Nearly fifth 


an important role 


one of the victims in 


1 


this study lost their lives when boats 


were swamped, capsized, or their 
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occupatits were swept overboa n other stances, | 
I 


Instances people 
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DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 POLICYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BusINEss, Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

APRIL 1952 


ANNUAL RATE* PER 100,000 POLICYHOLDERS 





Cause oF DuatTu APRIL JANUARY-APRIL 
1950 


ALL CaUsEs— Toral 


Tuberculosis (all forms 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system 
Syphilis 
Communicable diseases of childhood 
Acute poliomyelitis 
Malignant neoplasms 124.3 
Diabetes mellitus wis 5 18.6 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 370.0 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 6S5 
Diseases of heart 273.9 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 15.1 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
198.3 
gion with heart disease 
Other diseases of heart 
Hypertension without mention of heart 
General arteriosclerosis 
Nephritis and nephrosis 
Pneumonia 
Influenza 
Uleers of stomach and duodenum 
Appendicitis 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc 
Cirrhosis of liver. 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirtt 
Suicide 
Homicide 
Accidents—total 
Motor vehicle 
Home 
Occupational (civilian 
War deaths—enemy action 
All other causes 


33.6 
14.0 
£0 
3.2 


9.6 


*The rates for 1952 and 1951 are provisional 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: 


The Editor 
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1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM PAYING BUSINESS 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 


DEATH RATES PER 1000 POLICYHOLDERS - ANNUAL BASIS 
aT : : 


| oo (952 
aon 195] 


(vec) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
95 69 68 75 T.l 66 60 62 59 57 61 62 66 


1952 74 68 7.1 67 
195! and /952 figures are provisional 
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